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Professor Tabor's volume has an ax to grind. And that ax is, in a word, Ebionite 
Christianity. In the volume at hand readers should make no mistake or suffer 
themselves any misunderstanding, James Tabor has a clear agenda: a renewed 
appreciation for a phase of early Christianity that has — by and large — been ignored 
and overlooked. And yet, that phase of Christianity is so tremendously important that 
it needs to be studied more thoroughly and Tabor's tome is the ideal entry-point. 

Professor Tabor's volume has an ax to grind, and grind it to a razors edge he does. 
He has an agenda, and in the furtherance of that agenda he performs his task with 
flair and brilliance. 



By suggesting that this volume is agenda-driven, though, is not to, for an instant, say 
anything negative about such efforts. All authors have an agenda, a purpose. If they 
don't, they're boring and they produce boring books (or blog posts or whatever). If 
you show me a book that doesn't have an agenda, a purpose, a reason for being, then 
I'll show you a book you shouldn't waste your time on. 



'Paul and Jesus' not only pursues its author's agenda relentlessly, but it also does it 
readably and in an engaging manner. He commences with a couple of, for biblical 
scholars and students of early Christianity, truisms: 

I maintain that there was a version of 'Christianity before Paul" affirmed 
by both Jesus and his original followers, with tenets and observations 
quite opposite to those of Paul (p. xvi). 



And 



In other words, the message of Paul, which created Christianity as we 
know it, and the message of the historical Jesus and his earliest followers, 
were not the same (p. xvi). 

Certainly- to an extent. It seems to me that the message of Jesus was in fact 
transformed by Paul (for a new and different audience of Gentiles). So that it's not as 
though Paul intentionally distorted the message of Jesus but rather that he adapted it. 
But that's not what Tabor believes. It is precisely that 'different viewpoint' as Tabor 
explains it that makes this book so valuable and so important. 

At the end of the day many will disagree with Tabor's conclusions. I do. But 
watching his explanation unfold is a valuable exercise in 'mind- stretching' and as one 
reads and 'steps out of her comfort zone' she discovers a new way of thinking about 
the material that may never have occurred to him before. 



In successive chapters Tabor discusses, again in a quite congenial manner, 1) 
Christianity Before Paul, 2) Rethinking the Resurrection of the Dead, 3) Reading the 
Gospels in the Light of Paul, 4) Last But Not Least, 5) A Cosmic Family and a 
Heavenly Kingdom (the chapter which I found the least useful), 6) A Mystical Union 
With Christ (wherein Tabor surely could have profited by reading Con Campbell's 
Union With Christ), 7) Already But Not Yet, 8) The Torah of Christ (where Tabor, as 
it were, lays all his cards on the table and which chapter is, in my view, the core of the 
book), and 9) The Battle of the Apostles (which is the high water mark of the 
volume). 

Along with the notes (endnotes. . . I wish they would perish from the earth, truly, 
footnotes being so much more useful) the book also has an index (including Scripture, 
persons, and topics). And from a technical point of view, the book is delightful. The 
print font is nicely sized so that readers need not squint and struggle. The binding is 
good and the pages are durable. 

I can well imagine that many will have issues with this volume. But read charitably, 
remembering that sometimes the books which teach us the most are the books with 
which we disagree most vehemently. The benefit of such books is that they cause us 
to examine our own positions and that's never a bad thing. Never. 
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